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Three contexts, which interrelate, should be held in mind in order 
to understand the developing situation in Taron-Baghesh, or the 
Mush-Bitlis region, in 1915. First, the area was a theater of 
combat in World War I--a war waged in this locality between 
empires. Second, it was also, as part of the Ottoman Empire, sub-. 
ject to the internal policies of that empire’s rulers. And third, 
within the Armenian community itself there were various political 
tensions, which became apparent in Mush and Sasun. 

During World War I, Armenia was, as it had been in the 
previous wars of 1828-29, 1854-56, and 1877-78, a border region 
between the empires of Ottoman Turkey and Russia. In 1915, as 
earlier, Armenia marked the edge of empires. It is a mistake to 
say that Armenia was situated in the middle of the Turkish world. 
Ottoman Armenia was located in the furthest eastern provinces 
of the empire, with Russian Armenia across the international 
frontier. | 

The Ottoman government had in February 1914 acquiesced in 
an internationally-sponsored reform plan for the Armenian prov- 
inces which allowed two European inspectors-general to oversee 
the reforms. Before that, the Young Turk revolution of 1908 had 
initially been a qualified success for the Armenians. Persons 
whose names will recur, such as Ruben (Ter-Minasian) and Vahan 
Papazian (Koms), were active participants. But in 1911 the accord 
between the Ittihadists or Young Turks and the Dashnaktsutiun 
party (Armenian Revolutionary Federation) ruptured. For all Arme- 
nians, the Ottoman Constitution was an observable failure—hence 
the need for some form of international mandate, such as the 
compromise Armenian reform that was signed in 1914. The policy 
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of the ruling Ittihadists towards members of non-Turkish national- 
ities (I resist the term “minorities”) largely consisted in turning 
them into Turks: turkifying, as the process is usually called. Deci- 
sions made in secret by the Ittihadist party sought to reduce the 
position of non-Turks in the empire to a negligible quantity. The 
1911 verse of the leading Ittihadist ideologue looked toward 
Turkic expansion, dealing with the broad and everlasting land of 
Great, One, and Eternal: Turan] in the words of Zia Gókalp, the 
close associate of Talaat Bey.' 


World War I 


On August 2, 1914, three months before Ottoman Turkey entered 
the war, imperial Germany and imperial Turkey signed a secret 
alliance, the culmination of thirty years of developing Turko- 
German friendship. Turkey pledged to enter the conflict if Russia 
went to war against Germany or Austria. The fifth provision of 
this alliance stated that “Germany would assume responsibility 
for rectifying the eastern frontiers of the Ottoman Empire in a 
manner suitable for the establishment of a link with the Muslim . 
peoples of Russia.”” This was a reference to the Turkic-speaking 
people of eastern Transcaucasia, the modern Azerbaijan (not to 
be confused with Persian Azarbayjan), and Central Asia. The 
secret agreement demonstrated that the Ittihadists were already 
determined on a German alliance. 

Imperial Russia, since the end of the trial of leading members 
of the Dashnaktsutiun in 1912 (in the aftermath of the Armenian 
resistance to imperial discriminatory policies from 1903 to 1907), 
had adopted a conciliatory stance toward Armenians, ending an 
anti-Armenian posture that had lasted since the beginning of the 
reign of Tsar Alexander III in 1881. Now, Russia intended to 
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pursue a forward policy in Persian Azarbayjan, and to that end 
it sought to pacify the Armenians and be assured of a quiet 
Transcaucasia. Since 1910, Russian troops had been stationed in 
Persian towns as far as Tabriz, where they constituted a resented 
occupation. 

On the outbreak of World War I, it became apparent that the 
military situation between the empires of Russia and Turkey was 
more evenly balanced in the Caucasus than in other theaters of 
war. There was nothing to compare with the collapse of the 
Russian armies at Tannenberg and at the Masurian lakes. The 
Russians initially made a cautious move into the Eleshkirt (Alash- 
gerd) valley, but they then followed it up with a too ambitious 
attempt to take Koprukoy, which ended in disaster for Russian 
Major General Pavel Bergmann in mid-November 1914.° 

It was Bergmann’s failure at Koprukoy which encouraged 
Ottoman War Minister Enver Pasha to an impetuous assault on 
Russian Sarikamish in December 1914-January 1915. In the course 
of this engagement, two Russian commanders buckled. Both 
Bergmann and General Myshlayevski, the deputy of the Viceroy 
for the Caucasus, issued orders for withdrawal from virtually the 
entire region.* Fortunately for the Russians, and for the Armenians 
of Transcaucasia, the chief of staff of the Caucasian army, Gen- 
eral N.N. Yudenich, did not give way under strain. Still, although 
Sarikamish was a notable victory for the Russian army, it is 
probably more accurate to say that the Turks lost the battle rather 
than the Russians won it. 

Further south, Turkish forces led by Halil Pasha, uncle of 
Enver, launched an assault on Russian positions in northwest 
Persia. They captured Tabriz in mid-January 1915. Although ex- 
pelled from Tabriz itself on January 30, 1915, Halil’s division 
remained in occupation of part of the region. A campaign ensued 
to capture Dilman (Salmast; Shahpur) and Khoi, 100 miles north- 
west of Tabriz and due east of Van. In command was Jevdet 
(Djevdet) Bey, the brother-in-law of Enver Pasha. The campaign, 
which continued until March 1, was unsuccessful. The Russian 
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commander was General Tovmas (Foma) Nazarbekian, an ethnic 
Armenian, and Armenian volunteers, including Andranik, were 
also operational.” Armenian partisans were not exceptional: on 
the Turkish side, there were anti-Russian Georgian volunteers, and 
there were also Muslim volunteers poised for operations in eastern 
Transcaucasia. Halil Pasha suffered a further serious reverse when 
Russian battalions and Cossack regiments, commanded by General 
Nazarbekian, defeated five Ottoman assaults on Dilman in late 
April 1915. Halil was forced to flee across the Persian-Ottoman 
border on the night of May 1-2, 1915.° 

Jevdet, too, following his failure at Khoi, retreated—in his case 
to Van, where shortly before the war he had been appointed vali 
or governor. The cruelty and violence of his rule in Van, his 
oppression of the Armenian community in matters unrelated to 
the conduct of the war, and his incitement of that community to 
revolt were observed by neutral eyewitnesses. These events led 
directly to the self-defense by the Armenians of Van, in which 
the Armenians in the city defended themselves from the Turks 
for thirty days, until Russian forces, taking advantage of the situa- 
tion, arrived and delivered them from the siege. From Van, 
Jevdet’s forces sailed west across the lake to Tatvan (Datvan), 
the port for Bitlis. The expectation grew in Bitlis that a Russian 
assault was imminent; however (and this point cannot be stressed 
too much), Russian capture of Bitlis and Mush was not in the 
plan of the headquarters of the Caucasian Army for the summer 
of 1915.’ Those in Bitlis who feared the Russians fled the town 
in mid-July. At this time Ottoman forces were regrouping in great 
secrecy north of Lake Van, under Abdul Kerim Pasha, a compe- 
tent commander whose leadership made possible an important 
episode in the war—the Russian defeat at Malazgirt (Manazkert) 
at the end of July 1915. 

Within the vilayet of Bitlis the situation was complex. Central- 
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ized Ottoman rule was not much more than 60 years old here; 
the region was Armeno-Kurdish, and hardly Turkish at all. There 
had been two revolts against the prevailing official corruption, 
misgovernment, and brutality: one led by adherents of the Hncha- 
kian party (1894) and the other by members of the Dashnaktsutiun 
(1904). With the 1908 Young Turk revolution, according to Garo 
Sassouni, Armenian prisoners were freed from the jails, “the guer- 
rillas came down from the mountains, and monasteries and schools 
strove for education and progress. For some months at least, 
_ Armenians worked in harmony with the Ottoman state.” 

Not everything changed overnight. In some places, Armenian 
villagers still existed in conditions of quasi-serfdom to Kurdish 
lords. The new government, too, seemed unable to prevent the 
oppression of Armenian villagers by semi-nomadic Kurds. The 
Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople complained on this issue 
to the government in May 1913. German Consul Ernst Anders 
reported in June 1914 that Armenian religious and political 
opinion held that the situation in Bitlis represented a calm before 
a storm. The rule of law was still absent for Armenians.!” In the 
spring of 1914 the local Kurds, recalling Sherif Bey, an influential 
Kurdish chieftain or agha who had prized Kurdish independence 
above Ottoman power, had staged an armed anti-Ottoman demon- © 
stration in the town. It is significant that when Ottoman machine 
guns were turned against the Kurds they had sought refuge in 
an Armenian church.” 


Onset of Genocide 


In July 1914 the Dashnaktsutiun party held its world congress 
in Erzerum, at which an offer was made to its representatives by 
the Young Turk leaders to join Muslims and others in subversion 
against Russia across the imperial frontier in return for a semi- 
autonomous Armenian region. The Armenians, members of a still 
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non-existent state divided between two hostile empires, declined 
the offer and opted for enlisting and fighting for their respective 
empires. Although a number of Ottoman Armenians did sub- 
sequently enlist in Russian-sponsored partisan units in Trans- 
caucasia, most Ottoman Armenian men remained to join the 
Ottoman military. An American report speaks of 1,000 Ottoman 
Armenian soldiers in July 1915 being ordered from Bitlis and 
massacred a short distance from the town.’* Two thousand Arme- 
nians in labor battalions, amele taburi, are noted in Mush in the 
same month." 

At some stage in late March or early April 1915 the pattern 
for the Armenian Genocide was put into place by the Ittihadist 
leaders in the Ottoman capital. This is clear from the simultaneity 
of the events, from their similarity, from the accounts of eye- 
witnesses and even participants, from the documents that have 
come to hand, and from the testimony of survivors. The instal- 
lation of Turkish emigrants or muhajirs in the place of the de- 
ported Armenians also points to central organization. There were 
regional variations of execution, and a strong anti-Ittihadist gov- 
ernor was able to secure exemptions; but throughout Anatolia, 
from Bandirma to Erzerum and from Trebizond to Siirt (Sghert), 
the pattern of mass killing was much too similar to be a matter 
of chance or coincidence. 

In the Mush district there had been severe disturbances since 
the entry of the Ottoman Empire into the war. Government 
oppression of Armenians increased. The Kurdish semi-regular 
Hamidiye units were observed to loot and kill; local officials 
incited small acts of defiance, as pretexts for massive punishment; 
supplies and shops were requisitioned, and horses were collected 
for the army, as were weapons, livestock, oil and bread, even 
clothes; things privately owned became state property; forced labor 
was exacted from the people who were taken for the army, even 
if they had paid the bedel or exemption tax. Contact between 
villages was forbidden. Violence erupted in some outlying villages, 
such as Goms, Khulp, and Tsronk, which were destroyed. Vil- 
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lagers were killed in Bulanik and Malazgirt. As the siege of Van 
continued, the exactions throughout the Bitlis-Mush region grew 
heavier.'* 

Jevdet Bey arrived at the southwest shore of Lake Van in late 
May 1915. He first struck at Siirt, some 50 miles south of Bitlis. 
A vivid eyewitness description of the immediate aftermath of the 
massacre of Siirt was written by Rafael de Nogales, a Venezuelan 
soldier of fortune in the service of the Ottoman army with the 
rank of inspector-general. He entered Siirt on June 18, 1915, 
where he observed the recent devastating and total carnage of the 
Armenian population.” Nogales was convinced that Jevdet Bey 
and Halil Pasha, following their defeats in northwest Persia, had 
together arranged the Siirt massacre. 


Bitlis 


From Siirt, the two commanders moved on to Bitlis, Jevdet with 
8,000 troops, his kesab taburi or butcher battalions, as they were 
called. In Bitlis the local Armenians and Kurds, both fearing the 
government, had arranged a scheme for mutual protection in case 
of emergency.'® Reports had been received in Bitlis, too, of the 
destruction of villages. The governor, Mustafa Abdulhalik (Renda), 
brother-in-law of Interior Minister Talaat, “pretended to be greatly 
troubled by all this lawlessness, which he attributed to a noted 
Kurdish brigand, and declared he was making every effort to put 
an end to it.” Thousands of Armenian villagers had descended 
on Bitlis town as refugees. American missionaries found them- 
selves looking after 8,000 of them. Early in June these unfortu- 
nates were driven south to Siirt, where they were slaughtered en 
route by government-directed Kurds. 

In Bitlis town, Jevdet conferred with the Kurds and by offering 
them arms was able to swing them round to the support of the 
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government.'® He at once targeted the Armenians of the district.’ 
Jevdet’s technique was to demand a forced loan and then to hang 
local Armenian notables. After creating an atmosphere of terror, 
he surrounded Bitlis with troops. Almost all the men were taken 
some way out of the town and then shot; from the first week in 
July the women and children were deported in the direction of 
the Mesopotamian desert. There were a few isolated attempts 
at self-defense, but regular troops easily quelled any resistance. 
The events at Bitlis constituted a rapid and brutal example of the 
implementation of the Armenian Genocide. Some of the eyewitness 
descriptions give an idea of the nature of the slaughter. For 
instance, two employees of the Bitlis branch of the Ottoman Bank, 
a Greek and an Italian, had joined in the general Ottoman retreat 
from Bitlis when the Russian army seemed poised to capture the 
town. On their return in late August 1915, they noted corpses in 
all states of decomposition along the Bitlis River. Bodies lay 
along both sides of the road and sometimes across the highway. 
For about 11 yards the highway was obstructed by heaps of 
corpses, over which the horses had to be compelled to pass. But 
what most stuck in their memory was the sight of children alive 
“and alone among the dead, calling desperately for help, or sitting 
quietly, too young to realize the horror of what had happened.” 
In this way, between 15,000 and 18,000 Armenians from the town 
of Bitlis were exterminated. Later, Ottoman forces moved back 
to the villages to continue the mass killings there. The large 
Armenian villages of Rahva and Khultik to the north and south 
of Bitlis are especially mentioned.” 

What is notable about the state-sanctioned slaughter of the 
Armenians of Bitlis, organized in collaboration with Halil and 
Jevdet by the vali, Mustafa Abdulhalik, who went on to become 
governor of Aleppo in October 1915, was the fact that the 
Armenians were law-abiding and that the authorities, principally 
the vali, all the time offered words of reassurance to the Arme- 
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nians that nothing untoward would happen to them, before killing 
them.” It is very hard to find evidence for the phrase “the 
insurrection of the Armenians” which occurs, in relation to Bitlis 
in 1915, in the article written by Professor Geoffrey Lewis in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (1960).”* The slaughter of the Armenians 
of Bitlis was total and unprovoked. It is also important to note 
the participation of Ottoman regular troops, since a number of 
British Turkophile military figures, keen to believe the clean- 
fighting legends of their Crimean War ally against Russia in 
defense of the British Empire, sought to persuade themselves that 
the Ottoman army was unconnected with the atrocities. 


Mush and Sasun 


The situation in Mush and Sasun reflected the complexity and 
instability of the time since early 1915. Here the Armenian guer- 
rillas had been working out a strategy with their political counter- 
parts. The guerrilla leaders were Haji Hagop Godoyan (Hakob 
Kotoyan), Misak Bdeian (Pteyan), and Goriun (Koriun), while the 
political figures were principally Ruben and Vahan Papazian. In 
essence, the dispute was between bold plans and cautious politics. 
Hard choices had to be made against the extreme anti-Armenian 
measures that the Turkish authorities were taking. Nevertheless, 
Garo Sassouni emphasizes that the Armenians of Mush and Sasun 
took no rash actions: “All waited for the Russian army and were 
careful not to take bold or decisive measures. They believed they 
could gain time.” But when measures for self-defense became 
imperative, two strategies emerged.” One was to launch a pre- 
emptive strike against the Ottoman gendarmerie and the irregular 
mounted chetés to effect a linkage between the Armenians of the 
highlands and those of the Mush plain, to seize the Mush 
barracks, and thereby control the town until the Russian army 
arrived. For safety, the inhabitants of numerous villages of the 
Mush plain would be moved to the lower slopes of the Sasun 
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mountains and prepared for confrontation. This strategy was op- 
posed by Papazian and Ruben, representing the supreme party 
organ, the Bureau of the Dashnaktsutiun, arguing that the capture 
of the barracks would be too difficult and that the plains-people 
(perhaps 100,000) could not be moved in one day to the moun- 
tains—and if they encountered the army all would perish. They 
proposed instead a prudent taking of food and weapons to the 
mountains. They apparently did not believe that the villages of 
the Mush plain would be attacked, whereas the mountaineers, with 
their history of defiance of the government, were more at risk. 
The activists, on the other hand, maintained that the Turks had 
already decided on the annihilation of the entire Armenian people. 
The plainsmen would be attacked, Godoyan asserted, and only 
a forward, activist policy afforded a chance of saving them. The 
decision went the way of Papazian and Ruben.” Misak Bdeian 
says that thereby the people of Taron placed their trust wholly 
in the representatives of the Dashnaktsutiun’s Bureau, Ruben and 
Papazian, “from whom they awaited leadership, defense, and 
salvation.””* 

A furious controversy developed within the Armenian com- 
munity then and later over the fate of Taron, especially about the 
alleged lack of leadership shown by the two top political men. 
Allegations of the betrayal of the people of Mush, of timidity 
“Shown by the politicians when partisan warfare demanded elements 
of surprise and stun, and of cowardly self-saving have abounded. 
The memoirs of Misak Bdeian, formerly a Dashnak, show much 
anger at the weakness of the leadership. 

In Mush itself, where the mutessarif (district governor) Servet 
Bey was a close friend of Enver Pasha, deportation orders arrived 
on June 24: Armenians were to go to Urfa, and those who stayed 
behind would be considered rebels.”” Godoyan objected, whereas 
Abbot Vardan of Surb Karapet monastery agreed to go with a 
convoy of 400, but this group was later ambushed and murdered. 
Not long afterward, 2,000 Armenians working for the army in 
labor battalions were ordered to Bitlis, but at Khasgiugh they were 
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driven into barns and burned alive.” Godoyan and his followers 
decided on resistance in Mush town. A battle of self-defense, 
against an Ottoman bombardment, ensued. The forces of Halil 
and Jevdet, together with the chetés and Kurdish ashirets (tribes- 
men), had been strengthened by the arrival from Erzerum of an 
Ottoman contingent commanded by Koprulu Kiazim. Godoyan was 
killed in the battle, and no assistance arrived from Sasun; indeed, 
Papazian and Ruben insisted that no armed force should leave 
Sasun, since its own defense had to take priority.” By early July, 
only one Armenian quarter, Zov, was still resisting before the city 
was reduced to rubble. With the ending of resistance, the massacre 
of survivors began. 

The fate of survivors was particularly atrocious. Vehib Pasha, 
commander of the Ottoman Third Army from February 1916, 
noted that “Armenian women and children were burnt alive at 
the village of Churig, located 3 miles north of Moush.”*? More 
than 500 Armenians, again mostly women and children, were 
herded up into a stable and locked in. The gendarmes threw flam- 
ing torches through an opening in the ceiling. “They were all 
burnt alive. I did not go near, but I distinctly saw the flames and 
heard the screams of the poor victims.” Swedish nurse Alma 
Johansson, supervising the German orphanage in Mush, also noted 
that the procedure was to burn the women and children alive.” 
Observers were convinced that this was the deliberate policy of 
Servet Bey, who held that there were too many escapees when 
the Kurds were set upon the Armenians. Another leader of the 
violence against Armenians was Ilyas Hoja, the Ottoman deputy 
for Mush. He used inflammatory religious language to sway the 
Kurdo-Turkish populace against the Armenians; his personal 
dealings with Armenians were characterized by profoundly duplici- 
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tous reassurance.” 

There was a chance for the escape of a number of women and 
children, the figure of 25,000 being given, whom Bdeian and a 
colleague, Ara Shahrikian, had gathered together on Mount Kan 
(or Kana) and sought to take through to the Russian side. Just 
then there was a weakness in the Turkish lines at this point. But 
Vahan Papazian opposed the plan, on the grounds that messengers 
had not recently returned from the Russian lines. He felt he could 
not assume responsibility without the consent of Ruben and the 
Sasun commanders and contented himself with sending out small 
scouting parties. Soon the Turks were reinforced, and a slaughter 
of the refugee population ensued. This appears to be a case where 
timid political subservience led directly to the death of thou- 
sands.* 

In late July the focus shifted to Sasun, which the Turks were 
bombarding relentlessly. There had been clashes here in April and 
May 1915, when the front had a circumference of 150 kilometers 
(94 miles). The region was inundated with refugees, many of them 
from the villages on the Diarbekir plain to the southwest of 
Mount Antok, the chief mountain of Sasun. The tendency, probab- 
ly natural, of a besieged people to seek higher altitudes left the 
ravines free for the Turks and Kurds; the foothill villages were 
undefended. Ruben sent a message to Papazian saying that food 
stocks were low and the conditions intolerable. There was an 
intensification of the bombardment on July 19, but this was fol- 
lowed a few days later by some Armenian gains, such as the 
recapture of Shenik.” Yet the Turkish assault was continuous, 
with Ottoman forces eventually capturing the peaks of Antok, 
Tsovasar, and Gebin on August 5, 1915. A slaughter of the sur- 
vivors followed. Ruben hid in the forest around the Surb Hovhan- 
nes monastery. Bdeian claims that he continued to propose the 
limited escape of groups supported by small arms, but Papazian 
was repeatedly opposed, on the dubious grounds that no messenger 
had returned. In this manner, 90 percent of the Armenian presence 
in Taron was ended; 5 towns, 2 large villages, 700 smaller vil- 
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lages were destroyed, and a population of 180,000 perished. 
Papazian and Ruben eventually reached the Caucasus with 32 
followers. The welcome extended to them in Tiflis (Tbilisi) was 
anything but warm, although they went on to play important roles 
and receive acclaim in the first Armenian republic and in the 
Armenian diaspora.” Bdeian also escaped to the Caucasus, where 
he died in Tiflis in 1958. Sadly, there were no heroes in the 
defense of Mush and Sasun. 

Bdeian’s not undisputed views of Ruben’s strategy are worth 
noting. He strongly criticized, then and later, the policy of con- 
centrating forces on the Sasun peaks and abandoning the villages 
and ravines of the lower slopes, effectively giving the besiegers 
a free hand in Mush and its plain. Ottoman forces would have 
been seriously weakened and put off balance by the harassing 
tactics of intelligently conducted irregular warfare, Bdeian be- 
lieved.” His observation is echoed by military historians Allen 
and Muratoff, who point out that the Armenian terrain favors 
partisan warfare and that Armenians had themselves produced 
excellent partisan leaders.” 

It was February 1916 before the Russian army was able to 
capture Bitlis and Mush and hold the district for seven months.” 
Mustafa Kemal (Ataturk) was the officer commanding the Ottoman 
XVI Army Corps, which recaptured Mush in August 1916. As 
it turned out, however, the succeeding Ottoman war effort was 
directly hampered by the effect of the 1915 annihilation of the 
Armenians. Lord Kinross, a biographer of Ataturk, has written 
of the difficulties encountered by the Ottomans during the winter 
of 1916-17: “Nor could an army any longer subsist here on the 
country, for the ironical reason that in the earlier stages of the 
campaign the Armenians had been massacred or deported en 
masse, leaving the land a virtual desert, without peasants to grow 
food or artisans to provide service.” 
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A few Armenians had been saved during the brief window of 
Russian control of Bitlis and Mush in the first half of 1916. 
These were mainly women and children who had been taken into 
Kurdish households and were reclaimed at the rate of one gold 
piece per Armenian, the funds donated by charitable societies. 
Some five to six thousand were rescued in this way. But Arme- 
nian Baghesh and Taron were at an end. 


